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KEPORTS. 

Hermes LV (1920), 1 and 2. 

Zu den Kaiserreskripten (1-42). U. Wilcken attempts, in 
the face of divergent views, by means of " observations and 
hypotheses," to clarify our understanding of the form and meth- 
od of issuance of the imperial rescripts, which Mommsen's pub- 
lication of the inscription of Skaptopara, discovered 1868, has 
made especially interesting (Mom. Jurist. Schr. 2. Bd. pp. 172 
f.). Wilcken distinguishes sharply between the rescript (or 
subscriptio), made in response to a libellus of a petitioner, and 
the epistula. The rescript (or subscriptio) was made on a 
space provided on the libellus, beginning with a formal pre- 
script; viz., Imp. Caes. T. Aelius etc. Sextilio Acutiano (with- 
out the salutatio of the epistula). Thereupon followed the sub- 
scriptio, executed by an official a libellis, and finally, when the 
accuracy of the subscriptio had been vouched for with the Re- 
cognovi of the chief of the chancery, the emperor wrote his 
Scripsi (or Bescripsi), and affixed his seal (Suet. Aug. 50), 
omitting the vale of the epistula. Moreover, from the time of 
Hadrian, with the cessation of the magisterial edicts, the chan- 
nels through which the libellus with appended subscriptio 
reached the petitioner became more complex. For now the 
propositio was introduced, a custom that can be traced for a 
century. During this period a certain number of such docu- 
ments were joined in the order of their accession to form a roll, 
which was then exposed at Eome (eventually also at Alexan- 
dria), from which the petitioners were obliged to obtain cer- 
tified copies. These temporarily exposed rolls were then returned 
to the archives, where they were pasted on to those previously 
exposed during the current quarter of the year. The several 
petitions could be traced with the aid of paging and serial num- 
bers. The local publications on stone, like that of Skaptopara, 
were made from the copies of the petitioners. They show a 
number of arbitrary omissions, which with the fragmentary 
state of the inscriptions and papyri have made it difficult to un- 
derstand numerous points of juridical and historical importance 
which W. discusses. 

Zu den Persern des Aischylos (43-62). K. Miinscher discusses 
the meter of vv. 93 ff., 532 ff 674 ff. and offers some emenda- 
tions of the text of H. von Wilamowitz. 

Ein neues Bruchstiick des Diagoras von Melos (63-67). t 
B. Keil discovered in an unedited scholion of Vatic, graec. 1298 
344 
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to an oration of Aristides a seventh version of the anecdote that 
Diogenes had on a certain occasion used a wooden statue of 
Heracles to cook a dish of lentils. The closing sentence is 

metrical .' (irposy 8w8tKa rolcriv adXois 1 1 TpuTKatSeKarov tovB' ItI- 

X.ea-((r)ev 'HpaKAiJs Bio's. Keil argues that these words, which he 
accepts as a new fragment of the poetry of Diagoras, suggested 
to someone in the II century a. d. the invention of the above 
anecdote to illustrate the supposed atheism of Diagoras. The 
relation of the other inferior versions to this one is shown. 

Das philosophiegeschichtliche Compendium des Areios Didy- 
mos (68-98). E. Howald extends his source-analysis of Dio- 
genes Laertius (Philologus N. P. XXVIII (1917) pp. 119 f.) 
to show that a compendium of lives of philosophers and their 
views, which he calls A, originated with the Callimaehean Her- 
mippus ; but was remodelled, receiving numerous later additions. 
As no citation is later than the beginning of the Christian era, 
its author may have been Areius Didymus, the teacher of Au- 
gustus. The Theophrastean tradition in it was preserved better 
than in Aetius. Howald traces at length its influence in Hippo- 
lytus, Clemens of Alex., Eusebius, etc. 

Miscellen: P. Bechtel (99-100) derives the name of the 
Athenian SjuoxopSos from o/xoKopSovv, which was expanded by an 
hypocoristic K-element from a/xopSovv, as aairaKa^ofmi was from 
ao-Trato/j.ai (cf. Hesychius). He cites the Spartan names 
'AXeiaKwv, 'AireXXdKdyv etc. — E. Meyer (100-102) derives the 
Tripyo<; that Preisigke describes as a massive industrial building, 
(A.J.P. XLI pp. 387 f.) from a primitive tower (Hebrew 
'migdal'), such as is mentioned in Isaiah 5, If.; Mark 12, 1, 
etc. See the illustration in Eobert, Sarkoph. Eel. Ill 3, 436 ; 
compare also the TerpaTrvpyla in A. J. A. XVI p. 77. — K.Praechter 
(102-104) emends Plot. Ennead. VI 1, 11 (Midler p. 243, 14 f.) 

to 8e Tpa)(V Kal to Xeiov Kal to apaibv Kal to itvkvov 6p6w av XeyoiTO 

void (omitting ovk) in opposition to Aristotle Categ. 8 f ., who 
classified the rough, dense, etc., as cases of dims and irpos ti. The 
close of the Plotinian passage should read : d Sk koI e* tovtihv, 
ovSkv KiaX-iu Kal oW (not ws) 7roia elvai. — P. Groebe (105-107) 
shows that Cicero wrote his Brutus between Dec. 1, 47 and Feb. 
1, 46 and the Paradoxa betw. 2-21 Feb. 46 (corrected calen- 
dar). — M. Leumann (107-111) cites passages illustrating 
the semasiology of fustis. Prom its use in the army, ori- 
ginally in the hands of the general, it became an Instrument 
for judicial punishment, so that in addition to the earlier 
virgis caedere, the law books show fustibus caedere, cas- 
tigare, verberare. The German ' Priigel kriegen ' is a transla- 
tion of fustes accipere. A gradation from the admonitio per 
verba to the fine, the virgae, fustes, flagella, and vincula can be 
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noted. — 0. Weinreich (111-112) explains the difficult genitive 
interfectae virginitatis in Apuleius Metam. V 4 as a ' Genetiv 
des Sachbetreffs,' which has been frequently discussed in recent 
years. 

Zum griechischen Bankwesen der klassischen Zeit (113-173). 
J. Hasebroek, encouraged by the light thrown on Koman and 
Hellenistic banking methods by the Egyptian papyri (cf. Prei- 
sigke, Girowesen im griechischen Aegypten, 1910), endeavors 
through a critical examination of selected passages from De- 
mosthenes, Isocrates etc., combined with historical and eco- 
nomical considerations, and references to medieval and modern 
practice, to obtain a better understanding of the Greek banking 
system during the classical period. The money changer had 
developed into a coin expert, a medium for making payments, 
a trusted custodian of money, as well as of other valuables, and 
finally a dealer in credits, in short a banker, who in time left 
money-changing to the simple money-changer. In general the 
transactions were verbal, even in the time of Plautus. Payments 
on written orders, or by means of <™/x/3oAa were comparatively 
rare. A higher development of a system of checks or bills of 
exchange has been assumed for the classical period than is justi- 
fied. Interstate commerce was restricted by numerous handi- 
caps. There was no system of international credit ; branch banks 
did not exist. Foreign bills of exchange cannot be assumed 
even for Koman times. Cicero's money-orders bear some resem- 
blance, but do not prove the existence of the bill of exchange, 
which was a creation of the outgoing middle ages. International 
payments were usually made by shipments of coin, and to a 
certain extent by loans on bottomry. An exchange of accounts 
is recorded in Isocr. Trap. 35. Even the local banking business 
was chiefly verbal, and usually in the presence of witnesses, al- 
though fear of the unlimited power of the state induced many 
to make their deposits without witnesses, trusting to the integ- 
rity of the bankers. A distinction must be made between de- 
posits for interest and drawing accounts which facilitated pay- 
ments. The check system, however, was still in the elementary 
stages. Besides doing a credit business bankers also engaged in 
industrial and commercial enterprises. The details given are 
illuminating and the literature cited especially valuable. 

Zwei Hydrophoren (174-187). E. Preuner discusses a forgot- 
ten inscription from Didyma, published by Ussing 1854, which 
honors a hydrophoros of Artemis Pytheie, named Lenis, during 
whose term of office, it is stated, Miletus recovered her autonomy. 
It is dated with the names of the annual prophet (name illegible), 
and stephanephoros (Hegemandros son of Ficomaehus) whose 
year (38/7 b. c.) can now be determined by the lists of Mile- 
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sian stephanephori. That the recovery of the autonomy of Mi- 
letus is also mentioned under the name of the preceding stepha- 
nephoros can easily be harmonized. A third inscription tells 
of a prophet (year of office unknown) who had negotiated the 
freedom of Miletus at Rome, and ten years earlier had obtained 
ivory for the temple at Didyma from Ptolemy XIV. These 
various officials were frequently members of the same family, 
and a stephanephoros could later obtain the office of prophet. 
P. also discusses an epigram of the II century of our era, (Dit- 
tenb. Syll. 2 785) in which another hydrophoros is honored. 
This was Vera (Bypa), the daughter of the physician Glaucias, 
who was called from Argos to the office of hydrophoros of the 
Patmian Artemis, which is significant as Patmos was one of the 
several localities that claimed to have received the statue of the 
Taurian Artemis. 

Aus einer Apollon-Aretalogie (188-195). W. Schubart pub- 
lishes with emendations and notes the Greek papyrus P. 11517, 
which is fragmentary in the first and third of its three columns. 
Written in the second century of our era, it represents in dra- 
matic form a sacrilegious attack on the holy precinct of Delphi. 
The leader, Daulis, threatens the life of the prophet and de- 
nounces the Delphic oracles as impostures. The prophet seeks 
refuge at the hearth of the perpetual fire, remonstrates with 
Daulis and finally invokes the god Apollo and threatens the 
atheist with the Erinyes. Schubart gives a tentative analysis 
and thinks it probable that the conclusion told of a miraculous 
rescue by Apollo; hence the document may be classed as an 
aretalogy of Apollo, a form of literature of which little is known. 

Die Handschrift C von Justins Epitome (196-203). A. Mentz 
assumes that codex C was indirectly derived from a carelessly 
written stenographic archetype, which would explain certain ar- 
bitrary variants. For example in Justinus XXIV 8, 11 C has 
s e, which can be represented by a nota that is similar to the 
one designating vitam, the reading of the other MSS, but 
simpler; and as errors in copying a stenographic MS would 
naturally be made by substituting the simpler for the more com- 
plex sign, Mentz rejects the reading of C, and concludes from 
this, and other such tests, that henceforth C may be neglected, 
and suggests a wider use of his hypothesis. 

Die Schriftenverzeichnisse des Aristoteles und des Theo- 
phrastus (204-221). C. Howald continues his investigation of 
the philosophical handbooks (see Howald above), and especially 
discusses the edition of Aristotle's works by Andronicus of 
Rhodes, on which the questionable library of Apellicon had no 
influence. 

Miscellen: W. Otto (222-224) takes the xPVI MTl < rriK bs wvXw 
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in Polyb. XV 31, 2 to mean a wing of the palace. The papyri 
show that the irvXwv of private houses contained both 
living- and store-rooms. The Greek translation of the book of 
Esther renders the ' king's gate ' in 4, 2 with vvXr] tov /Ja<nAe'o>s, 
elsewhere with ai\i]. Josephus renders the same in his para- 
phrase partly with /fcwn'Aeia, partly with av\t]. Otto cites also 
at /Jao-iXt'ttJs Ovpai in Xen. Anab. I 9, 3 etc. ; ol lm Ovpais in Plut. 
Them. 29 etc. This oriental use of ' portal ' and ' gates ' to 
mean the palace itself can be traced down to modern times (cf. 
The Sublime Porte). — P. Bechtel (224) thinks the name Ipa- 
yevpiva was given to a certain locality in Arcadia (Mnemos. 42. 
329 f.) from its resemblance to a goatskin, as Tpaytvpivos would 
mean one who wears a goatskin. 

Herman Louis Ebeling. 

Goucher College. 



Eheinisches Museum, LXXIII, 1 and 2. 

Pp. 1-34. Bernhard Laum, Alexandrinisches und byzantin- 
isches Akzentuationssystem. The object of this paper is to show 
how the Byzantine system of Greek written accent, which is iden- 
tical with that of our present printed texts, developed from the 
original, or Alexandrian system. With a view to the restoration 
of the Alexandrian system, Laum examines first the theoretical 
treatises of the Alexandrian grammarians and, in particular, the 
doctrines of Herodian as contained in the 'IAick^ and 'OSvo-o-etaio/ 
■Kpoaio&la, since most of the accented papyri fall in the time of 
Herodian. The following rules are established by Laum for the 
Alexandrian accent of words in the interior of the sentence: 
1. All monosyllabic oxytones are barytone, that is, have the grave 
accent. 2. All dissyllabic and polysyllabic oxytones have the 
acute. Before enclitics aud marks of punctuation they are like- 
wise oxytone. 3. The dissyllabic prepositions retain their acute; 
only in cases where the following word has either acute or cir- 
cumflex on the first syllable, does the acute change to grave. 
In particular cases, the acute is retained even under the latter 
circumstances (e. g. irtpi = TrtpMTo-ak) . 4. Oxytone pronouns re- 
tain their acute if they are orthotone. After a comparison of 
the grammatical theory with the practice in the papyri, it is 
found that, although the preceding rules are adhered to, there 
is sometimes a variation in the writing of the accent. A grave 
on the penult, or on both penult and antepenult, may denote 
an acute on the ultima. In the papyri the accent, when acute 
or gTave, stands over the first vowel of the diphthong; when 
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circumflex, it extends from the first vowel to the second. The 
Byzantine system grew out of the Alexandrian. From the time 
of Aristarchus the number of accented texts increased until the 
second and third centuries. In the third century the Alexan- 
drian system began to decay. Large numbers of accented texts 
were produced in this period, and quality yielded to quantity. 
The grave accent showed a tendency to pass over farther to the 
right, due to increased speed in writing. The accent on diph- 
thongs was shifted to the second vowel. The papyri, as exam- 
ined by Laum, show this as a gradual development. Finally, 
about the fourth century there came a complete breakdown, and 
the confusion reached its maximum. The new system was not 
based on the theories of Herodian, but was built up from the 
accented texts. In these, dissyllabic oxytones had come to have 
the grave on the ultima and, as they appeared in much greater 
numbers than the polysyllabic oxytones that had the grave on 
one or more of the preceding syllables as well, the usage in the 
case of the dissyllables became the standard, and the polysyl- 
lables dropped the graves from all but the final syllable. The 
texts of the fifth century show that the new system came at once 
into full authority. 

Pp. 35-45. E. Eitterling, Zur Zeitbestimmung einiger TJr- 
kunden vom Opramoas-Denkmal. An attempt to supplement 
the chronology of E. Heberdey (Opramoas, Inschriften vom He- 
roon zu Ehodiapolis, Wien, 1897) with regard to the monument 
of Opramoas in the Lycian city of Ehodiapolis. The monument 
contains decrees of the federation of Lycian cities and letters 
from provincial governors and from the Emperor, Antoninus 
Pius. Eitterling deals, for the most part, with the chronology 
of the various documents and with that of the provincial gov- 
ernors. Opramoas was born probably before the year 86. In 
document No. 13 (Heberdey), the ZiravoSos is not the journey 
of the Emperor Hadrian in the year 129 or 130, as Heberdey 
thinks, but the return of Trajan to Italy in 117, due to the 
illness that forced him to abandon his campaign in Mesopo- 
tamia. 

Pp. 46-58. G. Helmreich, Zum sogenannten Aurelius de 
acutis passionibus. The text of Aurelius in the Brussels MS, 
from which it was published by Daremberg in 1847 (Janus, II 
468-499; 690-731), is handed down in a very incomplete state. 
However, Gariopontus has incorporated the whole of Aurelius, 
with the exception of chapters 8 and 17, in his compilation, and 
seems to have used a MS better than the Brussels. Daremberg 
did not recognize this. Helmreich compares the readings of 
Aurelius with those of Gariopontus, and in many cases an im- 
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proved text is the result. Nearly two hundred readings are 
compared and discussed. 

Pp. 59-83. Wilhelm Bannier, Zu griechischen und latein- 
ischen Autoren (II). Notes, partly textual, partly interpreta- 
tive, on : 1. Alcman's Partheneion, Anth. Lyr. 5, 45 ff. 2. A 
fragment of Cratinus (Meineke, II 61; Kock, I 35). 3. Thuc. 
Ill 12, 3. 4. Horace, Sat. I 6, 125 f. 5. Ovid, Past. II 203 and 
204. 6. Ovid, A. A. I 331 ff. 7. Manilius, I 382 ft 8, 9, and 10. 
Seneca, Troad. 8 ff.; 301 ff.; and 988 ff. 

Pp. 84-101. Otto Seeck. Libanius gegen Lucianus. A com- 
mentary on Libanius, Orat. LVI (Contra Lucianum) dealing, 
for the most part, with the chronology of the oration and that 
of the life of Lucianus. The speech was composed between the 
summer of 388 and that of 391, and not between 389 and 392 
(Forster). Seeck thinks it very probable that the Lucianus of 
Libanius and the one mentioned by Zosimus (V 2) are the 
same. If so, the death of Lucianus occurred in the summer 
of 393. 

Pp. 102-123. T. O. Achelis, Die fabel Doligami. The iden- 
tity of the Doligami (gen.) mentioned in the preface of Stein- 
howel's iEsop and in a few other German editions has hitherto 
remained unknown. The variants Doligani and Doligiani also 
occur. By a consideration of the Latin fabulistic poets known at 
the time whom Steinhbwel could have used for his collection, 
Achelis comes to the conclusion that Doligamus must be Angelo 
Poliziano. Steinhowel probably wrote POLITIANI. POLI- 
TIANI was first corrupted to DOLIGANI, later to DOLIGAMI. 

Pp. 124-126. Miszellen. Conrad Cichorius, Mancia. Cicho- 
rius thinks manciola ' Handchen ' (Laevius in Gellius, XIX 7, 
10) is a diminutive of an unattested word mancia and not an 
assimilation to Irachiolum (cf. Meyer-Liibke, Bhein. Mus. 
LXXII 153 ff.). Mancia does appear as a proper name, and 
designations of the parts of the body are frequently used as 
cognomina (e. g. barba, coxa, etc.). Thus there may have been 
a vulgar Latin word mancia. On the other hand, Irachiolum, 
which, in the meaning ' Armchen,' occurs only once in Latin 
literature (according to the Thesaurus), and that in Catullus 
(61, 181), may best be regarded as an imitation of Laevius' 
manciola, since Catullus was strongly influenced by Laevius. 

Pp. 126-128. A. Brinkmann, Liickenbusser, 29. In Plato's 
Symposium, 195 A and B, Brinkmann thinks Plato probably 
wrote : V^ra 8e veW d« £w«m' re kol <2ctti toiovtos oiotdTrep(oWep) 
ael (w^>etmv. 

Pp. 129-136. P. E. Sonnenburg, De Catulli phaselo. The 
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fourth poem of Catullus has nothing to do with any personal 
experience or voyage of the poet, according to Sonnenburg. The 
poem is evidently written in accordance with a convention some- 
what similar to that of the votive epigrams of the sixth book of 
the Anthologia Palatina. But Catullus has not made the master 
of the phaselus or the phaselus itself the speaker, but has intro- 
duced a third person recounting to the hospites of v. 1 the story 
of the phaselus in its own words. That is, he seems to explain 
to the hospites an inscription on a votive offering and written in 
the first person. The man who is speaking resembles a guide or 
a mystagoguSj one of a class which was accustomed to exhibit 
and explain to strangers the wonders of cities and temples. The 
strange diction is used in order to display the vanitas of this 
man. 

Pp. 137-160. H. Schone, Verschiedenes. Notes, mainly tex- 
tual, and discussion of : 1. Various passages from Greek authors 
of which there has reached us a twofold version, and an emenda- 
tion of Quintilian, VIII 6, 64. 2. Fragment of Antiphon, Trepl 
d\ij06ias- (Oxyrh. Pap. XI 1364; Diels, Berl. Sitz.-Ber., 1916, 
p. 932). 3. Scholium on dtlov in Hippocrates, Trepl kpr)<; vovaov, 
chap. 1 (in Klein's Erotian p. 7, 13 ff. ; in Nachm an son's edi- 
tion p. 108, 10 ff.). 4. Hippocrates, wept de'pw vhdrmv tottwv, chap. 
12 (I 54 Kiihlewein). 5. Plato, Parmenides 127C2. 6. Note on 
the direct tyy where one would expect <f>dvai or clmlv in the Par- 
menides. 7. Extract from Plato's Laws from Pap. Berol. 9766 
(Diels. Berliner Klassikertexte, II 54. 14 ff.). 8. Anonymous 
commentator on Plato's Theaetetus (Berliner Klassikertexte, 
Heft 2, Kol. 14, 6ff.). 9. Title of Galen's Protrepticus in the 
editio princeps, the Aldine of 1525. 10. Galen's Protrepticus, 
34; 10, 31 ff. : and 12, 28 ff. 11. Galen. Protrepticus, chap. 12, 
p. 18, 20 ff. Kaibel. 12. Nemesius, p. 206 Jager. 13. Galen, 

Trepl Toij Trpoyiyvo'xTKeiv, 14 (XIV 627 K.). 14. ApollodoruS, 

■KokiopKijTiKo. (p. 145, 1 Wescher ; p. 14 Schneider). 

Pp. 161-173. Paul Cauer, Terminologisches zu Platon und 
Aristoteles. Detailed discussion of the origin and development 
of the technical terms /xtfuj<ro and opos in Plato and Aristotle. 

Pp. 174-198. Karl Miinscher, Kritisches zum Panegyrikus 
des jiingeren Plinius. Detailed discussion of the text of the 
first eight chapters together with remarks on rhythmical clausu- 
lae in Pliny and a consideration of the question whether chapter 
7 shows the effects of Pliny's recension before publication. The 
latter question is answered in the negative. 

Pp. 199-215. Arnold von Salis, Die Brautkrone. Von Salis 
maintains against Valentin Kurt Miiller (Der Polos, Diss. Ber- 
lin, 1915, pp. 85-88) that some sort of crown or wreath worn 
by the bride was essential to the ritual of Greek marriage. The 
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fact that the young unmarried dead woman was considered the 
bride of Hades and therefore wore the wreath of a bride is indi- 
cated by several vase paintings. 

Pp. 216-231. 0. Hoffmann, Latina. 1. Latin praedium con- 
tains the preposition prae. It is derived, therefore, from prae-d- 
ium, in which the -d- represents the I. E. root dhe- ' setzen, 
legem' Out of the abstract meaning the concrete has developed. 
Therefore, ' das Davor-Liegen ' has become ' das davor-liegende 
Grundstiiek.' (Of. Greek irpo-aaTtiov and German Vor-werk.) 
2. Das Imperfektum. The Latin infinitives para-re and lege-re 
came from *para-se and *lege-se (cf. esse), and these appar- 
ently from *para-s-i and *lege-s-i. If the view generally advo- 
cated is true, this infinitive was originally the locative of a verbal 
abstract in -es, and leg-er-e (from *leg-es-i) exactly corresponds 
to a scel-er-e (from *scel-es-i). There is no objection to as- 
suming its original locative meaning for the combination of snch 
an infinitive with the preterite *-fam ' ich war.' Then *parasi- 
fam and *leged-farn, paraphrase the imperfect of the past exactly 
as do the German phrases ' ich war am Riisten, beim Lesen.' 
In *parasi-fam and *legesi-fam, the voiceless spirant -f- between 
vowels, according to original Latin phonetic laws, changed by 
way of the voiced spirant (i), to the voiced explosive -1-: thus 
*parasi-bam and *legUv-bam.. The unaccented vowel of the 
middle syllable had already disappeared to a great extent even 
in prehistoric times. Thus we have a further shortening from 
*parasi-bam and *legesi-bam to *paras-bam and *legf)s-bam. 
And in this form the -s- must have disappeared before the voiced 
-b- with resulting lengthening of the preceding vowel; thus 
para-bam and, with compensatory lengthening, lege-bam. 

Pp. 232-239. L. Radermacher, Christus unter den Sehrift- 
gelehrten. Discussion of the story told by Luke of " Christ 
among the Doctors." Radermacher does not think there is any 
saga-motif to be discovered here (i. e. the motif of youthful 
precocity) or any connection with similar stories told of Au- 
gustus (Suet. Aug. 94, 6), Alexander (Plutarch, Alex. p. 666e), 
Buddha (Clemen Rel.-gesch. Brkl. 243 f.), and the Egyptian 
Si-Usire (Griffith, Stories of the High Priests of Memphis, Ox- 
ford 1900, I 11 ff. ; TI 27). Radermacher suspects the numbers 
three and twelve, which figure in the story of Luke, of being 
merely approximations. He cites many examples of their use 
in this sense. 

Pp. 240-242. Kurt Witte, Das achte Gedicht der theokri- 
tischen Sammlung. The seventh tetrad (57-60) is genuine and 
belongs to the same speaker as does the sixth (53-56). Accord- 
ing to tradition, the seventh belongs to Menalcas. That this was 
not the case originally is demonstrated by the epigram of Eratos- 
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thenes Scholasticus (Anth. Pal. VI 78). Its sources are the 
epigram of Theocritus (Anth. Pal. VI 177) and the tetrad VIII 
57-60. We may assume that in the edition of Theocritus used 
by Eratosthenes the strophe 57-60 belonged to Daphnis, and that 
a tetrad has fallen out in our tradition. The missing tetrad 
stood after verse 52. In it Daphnis spoke of Na'is. It formed 
together with the extant one (49-52) the third double tetrad. 
The whole poem should consist of four double tetrads and two 
octads. 

EOBBRT PARVIN STRICKLEE. 
Kingwood, West Virgihia. 



